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under Dr. Selwyn, they will in time get all the practical ends they 
are after; but they must let their able chief develop the subject in 
the only practicable way known to science, and which he is 
abundantly able to accomplish. 



RECENT LITERATURE. 

De Nadaillac's Prehistoric America. 1 — In the present state 
of American archaeology a general work on prehistoric America 
would be perhaps regarded as premature, or at least as a tempo- 
rary makeshift. The French author, however, has had the cour- 
age to venture on the attempt to depict the pre-Columbian his- 
tory of both Americas, covering the whole field of American 
anthropology. His work appeared in 1882. The present work 
is based on a translation of De Nadaillac's work. The original 
contained a good many unreliable conclusions, mixed with valu- 
able or well ascertained facts, there being on the whole little dis- 
crimination whatever in the material used. In its present shape, 
however, having passed through the editorial hands of Mr. W. 
H. Dall, who has added some new material, we do not see but 
that it forms an excellent and, in the main, reliable account of 
American primitive times. There is a popular demand for such 
a work ; its style is light and clear, perhaps not always so sober 
and circumstantial as we could wish, but on the whole the book 
in its American dress is timely. The chapter on the origin of 
man in America is almost wholly Mr. Dall's, who has only re- 
tained some references to Central American and Peruvian myths 
from the original. As it stands, therefore, the book may be con- 
sidered as a fairly good resume of the better known facts of 
American archaeology from a more or less European standpoint. 
The chapters are headed as follows : man and the mastodon ; the 
kitchen-middens and the caves ; the mound^builders ; pottery, 
weapons and ornaments of the mound-builders ; the cliff-dwellers 
and the inhabitants of the pueblos; the people of Central Amer- 
ica ; Peru ; the men of America, and the origin of man in 
America. 

The views concerning the Toltecs and their successors, the 
Aztecs, and their monuments are moderate. Montezuma's so- 
called " empire " was apparently little more than a confederation 
of tribes. Their buildings are but a few centuries old ; their civ- 
ilization of spontaneous growth, and very recent compared with 
those of the old world. As to the connection between the Cen- 
tral American nations and the mound-builders, this book is con- 
servative, not conceding any such intimate relation. So far good, 

1 Prehistoric America. By the Marquis de Nadaillac. Translated by N. 
D'Anvers. Edited by W. H. Dall. With 219 illustrations. New York and 
London, S. P. Putnam's Sons, 1884. 8vo, pp. 566. $4. 
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but when the French author says that primeval man in America 
had to contend with elephants and edentate animals, and that 
the period in which he lived " was marked by floods, of which 
man still retains traditions ;" when he proceeds to cover a 
large area of California with glaciers, and adopts without reserva- 
tion Agassiz's view that Brazil was once covered with glaciers, 
we wish for a soberer, more critical narrator of events. Again 
the Trenton unpolished stone implements occur in the higher 
river terraces, which were formed long after the ice had melted 
and disappeared ; they do not occur in true glacial deposits. Yet 
Nadaillac thus declaims in reference to the Trenton finds : " Man 















Truncated Mound at Marietta, Ohio. 

lived through these convulsions ; he survived the rigors of the 
cold ; he survived the floods, as the recent discoveries of Dr. 
Abbott in the glacial deposits of the Delaware near Trenton, N. 
J., seem to prove beyond a doubt." 

Is our author not mistaken in saying that, the Calaveras skull 
" resembles the Eskimo type ;" was not Wyman's opinion that 
it resembled that of a California Indian the more natural and 
correct one ? 

Regarding the mound-builders, the sensible view is expressed 
that they were no more nor less than the immediate predecessors 
in blood and culture of the Indians described by De Soto's 
chronicler and other early explorers, the Indians who inhabited 
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the region of the mounds at the time of their discovery by civil- 
ized men. As in the far north, the Aleuts up to the time of their 
discovery were, by the testimony of the shell-heaps, as well as 
their language, the direct successors of the early Eskimos — so in 
the fertile basin of the Mississippi, the Indians were the builders 
or the successors of the builders of the singular and varied struc- 
tures just described. The pottery of the mound-builders is quite 
fully described and illustrated, and it is remarked that if the 
American pottery be " compared with that from the middens of 
the lake-dwellers of Switzerland, who are supposed to have 
reached a similar stage of civilization, one is astonished at the in- 
feriority of the latter." 

The views respecting the period in which the mound-builders 
lived, and their relations to the Indian tribes at the time of the 
conquest are moderate and sensible. The mound-builders were 










Group of Sepulchral Mounds. 

a numerous, tolerably homogeneous people, with nearly similar 
funeral rites and much the same arts ; they were sedentary, " for 
nomads could not have erected such temples or constructed such 
intrenchments ;" they were also agricultural as well as fond of 
trading. " All testify to the fact that the men, whose traces we 
are seeking, had long since risen from the barbarism of savagery, 
and that they had attained to a state of comparative culture." 

The Indians of Florida and Alabama, whose mound-building 
habits were described by Garcilasso de la Vega ; those of Geor- 
gia, Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas, who disputed the 
advance of De Soto in their fortified walled towns ; the Indians 
of Virginia and the Carolinas are probably the lineal descendants 
of the mound-builders, and thus the air of mystery thrown over 
the subject by popular writers and untrained archaeologists has 
been of late years dispelled. As for the mounds themselves " a 
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lapse of thirty centuries or of five would account equally well 
for the development of the civilization they represent." Short's 
opinion is quoted with approbation that " one or at the most two 
thousand years only can have elapsed since the mound-builders 
were compelled to abandon the valleys of the Ohio and its tribu- 
taries, and but seven or eight hundred since they retired from the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico. Lastly, the early explorers found 
mounds occupied and even being constructed within the last few 
hundred years." 







Erratic blocks covered with figures, Arizona. 

The accounts of the ruins and people of Central America and 
Peru are useful and timely, as is the chapter on the physical 
structure of the early man of America ; the latter is often critical 
and with full references to the most recent authorities. 

Our impression formed from reading and observation is that 
the view that there is an unity of race in North and South 
America, that the continent was peopled from Asia by way ot 
Bering straits, and that the race shared the continent with only one 
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other race, the Eskimo, is most in accord with facts. We do not 
see that there are grounds for considering that any race on 
American soil was any lower in body, mind or culture than the 
existing Indians and Eskimo. Archaeology has failed to indicate 
the existence of a race intermediate between the apes and man. 
Wherever traces of human beings occur, they indicate that man 
has everywhere appeared as man. Traces of a " missing link " 
ma)' yet be discovered. Any day may bring forth the proof, but 
sound reasoning from observed facts does not yet show that fos- 
sil man in Europe or America was any lower, if so low, as the 
existing Australians. To say with Nadaillac that primitive man 
once existed in America " in a state of the lowest barbarism, and 
but little elevated above the brutes, at an exceedingly distant 
epoch," is to state what has not been proved. The high state of 
development and culture attained by the majority of the Indians 
of North America at the time of the discovery is to us a contin- 
ual source of surprise; the high degree of culture of the Eskimo, 
perhaps the most primitive race existing, is, in some respects, 
almost startling. We are far away from any traces of the missing 
link. The so-called " Tertiary " man, most often Quaternary, in 
regions where glaciers never existed, seems almost beside the 
question in the present state of our knowledge. 

The volume is elegantly printed, fully, almost lavishly illus- 
trated, and on the whole is the most comprehensive and readable 
view of this entrancing topic one can now obtain. 

Ingersoll's Country Cousins. 1 — Country Cousins is the title ot 
a little book of breezy natural history stories, most of which have 
previously appeared in the Century, St. Nicholas, the Field (Lon-' 
don) or other periodicals. Such books as these, full of true inner 
life of animals, brimming over with psychology without burden- 
ing their pages with the long word, do more to encourage a love 
of nature among the young, and to make biological students, than 
all the wearisome technicalities in which anatomists and zoolo- 
gists often indulge when writing for a public that needs plain 
talk. The squirrel-mother's care for the orphaned young is made 
the vehicle of much deep teaching ; the shrews are depicted in 
all their true shrewishness : the birds of the brookside are inter- 
viewed at home ; nature is visited in her winter quarters ; the 
workings of a seaside laboratory are exhibited, and so on. Mr. 
Ingersoll has common-sense ideas on the subject of snake " fasci- 
nation," and gives good directions for the formation and keeping 
up of a naturalists' club. The hibernation of bats, bears, etc, 
the vitality of marine animals, rattlesnakes, the life of an oyster 
and of his enemy, the starfish, are among the subjects pleasantly 
treated of in this attractive volume. 

1 Country Cousins. Short Studies in the Natural History of the United States. 
By Ernest Ingersoll. New York, Harper Brothers. 1884. 



